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o, L» I. D, Research Tracts are pxiblished by the 
Student League for Industrial Bexiaocracy as part of 
its program of education for increasing democracy 
fn our economic, political and cultural life, 

3. L. L D» , one of Americans oldest campus polit- 
ical societies, was founded in 1905 by Jack London 
and Upton Sinclair, It is composed of Democrats, 
t^iberals, Socialists and Independents* Though, as 
an educational organxEation , it does not endorse 
candidates, SLID has pioneered in promoting con* 
ftructive discus£;ion and action on leading social 
Issues. 

The L^jague for Industrial Democracy, SLlD's 
parent organization, is also a national membership 
i^ociety. Through its books, paxriphlets, lecturers 
^nd radio programs it has exercised a vital and 
forward looking influence in twentieth century 
social thought. 

. The SLID has paralled the LID's activities in the 
rtation*s colleges. It has served as a gathering 
point for students interested in discussion and 
Action on the day's major problems. 'Professor 
iSeorge S, Counts, noted educator and former can- 
didate for U. S. Senator, haa said of the SLIDES role: 
'^Since its founding, . . the L^ L D. . . has done more 
than any other organisation in arousing the social 
conscience and advancing political understanding of 
students in our colleges and universities. From 
the beginning it has opposed all forms of bigotry, 
J obscurantism and totalitarianism . . It is dedicated 
/ to that sublime faith in the human mind which is 
i' the foundation of Irqe societies in all ages. " 

If you would like to know more about the Student 
4,eague for Industrial Democracy or about the League 
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all S. L. I. D. Research Tracts, is published by 
the Student League for Industrial Democracy 
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life. The author alone is responsible for the 
material in this Tract, which does not necessarily 
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STEWARD TRAINING IN CIO UNIONS 

While nnany volunnes have been devoted to the 
growth and development of the trade union nniove- 
^nent, the nnen and women representing the corner- 
stone of the local union have been sadly neglected 
by historians of this subject. These workingmen 
and workingwonnen are called '*shop committeemen**, 
'*shop chairmen*', **job stewards**, **local represent- 
atives'*, **union committeemen**, and '*shop stewards'*. 
But, no matter what their title may be, they represent 
a vital link in the line of communication between 
worker and management in the daily relationships 
in the plant. 

In factories, shops and offices across the 
country, thousands of CIO stewards are serving 
the men and women with whom they work, with- 
out remuneration, by acting as their represent- 
atives in their day to day relationships with manage- 
xnent. In most cases, these relationships pertain 
to the rights and responsibilities of both labor and 
xnanagement under the union contract. By handl- 
ing grievances, the steward is given the respons- 
ibility of transforming a piece of paper stating 
wages, hours and working conditions into an 
actual living document. 

The steward not only serves to represent union 
members in their relationship with management, 
but also acts as a link between rank and file and 
the international union officers. It is his job to 
translate the attitudes, needs and demands of 
local members to higher level leadership, and to 
instruct the membership about the union^s pol- 
icies and prograins. Tomany workers, the shop 
steward is **the Union*', as he is the officer who 
comes in daily contact with every union member. 
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It is therefore, of primary importance to the 
functioTiing of the union as well as to the welfare 
of top level leadership, that stewards be inior^im^d 
of their duties, and have an understanding of the 
CIO's and the international union's progranaa. 
With this end in mind, many CIO international 
unions have organized steward training prograniSu 

It would seem from the foregoing discussion of 
a steward's functions that his role in the union 
would become an increasingly influential one with 
the expansion of trade unions in both size and 
scope. There would seem to be a greater need 
for the steward to bridge the growing gap and 
serve as a liaison between the attitudes and 
functions of the rank and file workers and those 
of the top level leadership. And yet the role of 
the steward has now become a nnoot question. 
Sonae argue that with the increasing power of 
labor leaders, the power of the steward is being 
usurped in many cases by higher echelon naembers 
of the labor hierarchy. The steward's role is now 
being compared by some to that of the foreman, 
where top level negotiations render him impotent, 
aside froiri being a link in a connmunication line. 

Others feel that the increased responsibility of 
trade unions in the economic, social and political 
sphere v/arrants central guidance of all union 
affairs, and the steward must of necessity 
relinquish some of his power. And still another 
group uses the same argument with reference ta 
the union's greater size and scope to support th«Y 
theory that stewards have a greater responsibili% 
now than ever before. Whether his role now is:^^ 
greater or lesser importance, there is no ques- 
tioning the fact that educational activity in his 
behalf has increased manifold. 



Forms of CIO Training 

In general, it may be said that steward training 
receives its impetus from two sources: 1) from 
within the CIO itself, conducted by the unions' 
deducational directors, staff naembers and exper- 
ienced stewards: and Z) from fringe groups outside 
the labor movement, e.g. , extension divisions 
of universities. The writer will dea.1 first with the 
work the CIO has acconmplished in this field, and 
devote the final portion to an examination of steward 
training as conducted by Cornell University and 
other peripheral groups. 

Before mentioning the various classes and insti- 
tutes conducted by unions, it should be stated at 
the outset that many local unions have no steward 
training program whatsoever, nor are any sources 
of training available to them. Local union leaders 
are often bogged down by organizational and ad- 
jTiinistrative details and have no time, and, in some 
cases, no interest in a training or education pro- 
gram. Other locals inay lack the financial 
a*e sources to carry out such a program. This 
lack of tinne, finances and ability may combine to 
produce a group of apathetic and unskilled stewards. 
"Where no steward training is available, a steward 
may be briefed by a staff man in the area. How- 
ever, this type of training has proved to be rather 
inadequate when conapared with formalized train- 

NeiKPStew^ards are sometimes shown the ropes 



i. Lawrence Rogin, Interview(Textile Workers 
Union of America, March 31, 1954). 
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by older officers who go over the contract and 
union literature with them. If there are sufficient 
stewards appointed or elected during the same 
period of tinne, group classes may be set up. 
Or where no formal class is held, the stev/ards* 
meetings will provide opportunity for acquiring 
information and skills. Clauses in the contract 
nciay be analyzed, or guest speakers invited on 
tinfiely topics of concern to labor. Though better 
fhan no training whatsoever, this haphazard 
method :of acquiring sundry information is vastly 
inferior to the formal training acquired in courses 
:3et up for this purpose . The re are still large 
nuntbers of stewards in the CIO today who receive 
their training in this random manner. 

Approaching the constructive phases of the 
union* s work in this field, we find that steward 
classes are conducted at local unions on a one- 
might a week basis, for six, eight, or ten to 
twelve weeks. These classes nciay be conducted 
by the union itself or in cooperation v/ith univers- 
ities that do work in the field of workers' education. 

In some regions of the United Automobile Workers 
Union, a widespread training prograna is conducted 
by the staff representatives who work in the partic- 
ular region. In one or two cases, the regional | 
directors require that the staff members conduct 
at least one steward training program for each 
local union they represent every year. More 
eonnmon, however, is training conducted at ttie 
weekend Institutes which are scheduled in areas 
n^Srher^ tihe udion iia^ a <^onc«ntrai;eNd^i^ 
During the winter-spring season of 1952-1953, 
more than 130 institutes were conducted by the 
UA W in various places throughout the United 
States. Instructors, aside from UAW staff 

2. Brendan Sexton, Letter to the author (United 

Automobile Workers Union , Oct. 14, 195 3). 



members, may be invited from a university or 
local government agency. From six to eighteen 
liours of intensive training may be offered in one 
-weekend. 

These educational activities are carried on 
within the CIO on local, city-wide, state-wide, 
regional and national levels. Sometimes they are 
supplemented by the National CIO Education and 
Research Department, one of whose jobs is to 
.assist individual CIO international unions and 
regional industrial union councils in their train- 
ing programs. 

Where locals are too snnall and weak to have 
any kind of education, they may be undertaken 
t>y a joint board or regional office of the inter - 
^national in that particular area. Regional offices 
and joint boards generally have the finances and 
manpower to run such a program for many locals, 
while the individual local itself may be impotent. 

Probably the most popular type of training in 
the CIO are summer schools. In the summer of 
1951, 40 schools were held by CIO affiliates, 
and were attended by 4500 CIO members. V/ith 
the rapid growth of these schools, judging by 
figures received from individual international 
CIO unions in 1953, the total of both schools and 
attending members in all of CIO will be many 
times greater by the close of 1954. 

3. Ammunition (detroit;UAW, V. 9 No. 4, April 

1951) p. 29. 

4^ CIO Training for Active and Effective Leader- 
ship (U.n57*l)"epartment of Labor Bulletin, 
No7 1114 



Sumtner schools offer an effective kind of traiBr- 
ing for stewards, as there is more time, and lite 
atmosphere inore relaxed than the one -day and 
week-end programs. Schools are usually held a± 
centers which have facilities for housing, meals^ 
and recreation. Swimming, baseball or other ^mmm 

sports are available during the afternoon free 
period. Where recreation is conabined with educa^ 

tion, there is a better chance for healthy group 

5 
relations to develop. 

i\ student council, elected early in the course, 
or the staff, arranges entertainment to follow the 
evening sessions. Union songs, sung either by a 
guitar -playing leader, the entire group, or by 
benefit of a phonograph, add warmth and unity 
to the group. Fosters and bulletin boards provide 
atmosphere as well as demonstrate educational 
techniques. 

During the summers of 1952 and 1953, 7 summier 
institutes were held by the Textile Workers Union^ 
of which six were co-spo no sored by the National 
CIO Education Departnnent. Joint institutes enalfte 
the staff menabers of TWUA to handle training in 
Textile Union problems, while National CIO 
provddes competent instructors for political 
action and general labor subjects. In addition to 
tills advantage, TWUA members were broadenecl 
by their contacts with other CIO unionists, with 
nnembers of each union becoming acquainted wi& 
the others' problems. ^ 

5. Mildred Bersh, '^Steward Training**, 1954 
Connecticut State C IQ Yearbook , p. 30. 

6. Educational ReporFin preparation for Textile 
V/orkers Union Convention, x^pril, 1954, 
Atlantic City, N. J. (borrowed from the files 
of TWUA) 



Stewards in the United Autoinobile Workers Union 
received training in 1953 at 22 one-week summer 
schools, held in various parts of the United States 
and Canada. More than 4000 representatives 
of local unions attended the summer schools, and 
about half of these were stewards and committeemett, ' 

The number of students in attendence at the 
individual schools varies considerably, ranging 
from about twenty-five to several hundred students. 
The proportion of women delegates at these schools 
is usually low, probably for the same reasons 
that women do not have the time to become stewards 
in the first place, on account of responsibilities to 
family and home. However, many male stewards 
are encouraged to bring their wives to these union 
training schools, where separate courses are set 
up for the wives. The author instructed one such 
course on ''History and Goals of Trade Unions** 
where one of the motives of the course was to ex- 
plain to these union wives that the tinae their hus- 
bands spent away from honne attending to union 
affairs was time spent in a noble cause. Conditions 
were described before and after a union was organ- 
ized, and the need for maintaining and building a strong 
union was presented to them in ternas which had 
meaning for them. 

In addition to the increased skills and understand-* 
ing acquired at suminer schools, personal contacts 
brought about by a week of living and talking together 
result in a greater feeling of unity in the organiza- 
tion. Most important of all is the creation of a 
sense of belonging, and of being part of a dynamic 
and important movennent. And for practical results^ 
these schools have proved to be an inspiration for 

?♦ Sexton, letter to the author. 



hard work once stewards have returned to the 
plant or mill, ^ 

One of the students at a CIO summer school had 
this to say of his experiences at the institute: 
"It*s a wonderful feeling for one of the 
students to walk around the campus, 
meeting people you have never met 
before, and exchanging ideas, , . for 
these are the instruments that create 
better relationships and good will, 

'♦We work together. . we train to- 
gether, we learn together,, we solve 
our problems together, 

**If this kind of trainings if this 
feeling of learning, doing. , , working 
things out together were distributed 
throughout the world by all national 
organizations, we would be closer to 
international understanding and peace 
than ever before. 9 
Steward training is voluntary in most unions, and 
those who wish may avail themselves of this 
opportunity. However, the United Automobile 
V/orkers^ constitution has recently been revised 
to make it 'possible for local unions to require 
stewards to participate in training classes. ^^ 
Many UAV/ locals now have such requirements. 

8. Rogin, Interview* 

9. The Hi-Light (Port Huron: FDR* CIO Labor 
Institute, August 16, 1950) p, 1. 

10. Among the unions affiliated with the AFL, the 
ILGWU has had similar constitutional provisions 
for many years. 
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The largest local to take such action thus far is 
Briggs Local 212, where more than 600 stewards 
^re required to undergo training if they wish to 
continue their posts. ^ 

At this same local union, a group of fifteen 
local union officers are being trained a3 discussion 
leaders by the UA^ Education Department. These 
leaders will then conduct the leadership training 
sessions for the shop steward. 

It will be interesting to observe whether or not 
compulsory training in the UAW will establish a 
precedent affecting education and training in other 
international CIO unions. 

Course Content 

As to the contents of the various courses, they 
vary somewhat depending upon the union, the 
institute, and the student body. In some cases, the 
instructor who trains stewards cannot plan his 
course until he has met with the group and learned 
some facts about these stewards* previous training. 
In a very heterogeneous group, some stewards will 
have had training at sumnner schools or elsewhere 
and achieved a degree of trade union and political 
sophistication. Others will be relatively new to the 
trade union movenaent and nr\ay lack a consciousness 
of social and economic events. The instructor nnay 
have to teach the course on a level which will fit 
neither group perfectly. The nnore homogeneous 
the group in the o lags ,, the easier it will be to reach 
every steward on his own level and m«tke the course 
a more valuable one. 

At some schools, such as those conducted by the 
Textile Workers Union, the courses are designed 



11, Sexton, letter to the author. 
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to be introductory as well as terminal, and the 
same people are not allowed to volunteer for 
training each year. Where they have experimented 
with advanced courses for many students, the 
sumnner school becanae nnore of a vacation 

than a training period. ^ 

On the other hand, some of the UAW schools 
offer elementary as well as advanced courses on 
a particular subject, and stewards are encouraged 
to return the following ye a rand continue their 
training. 

The most practical training given to stewards 
relates to Iheir handlir ^ of grievances. They are 
taught above all to know their contract, know their 
department, know the workers in their shop, ind 
know their grievance procedure. The grievance 
procedure is the heart of the contract, and con- 
tract enforcement and industrial delations in the 
connpany depend upon these procedures. Worker^ 
are not only trained in handling grievances, but 
are also taught to recognize the difference between 
a real grievance (violation of the contract or 
unfair treatment by the company) and a bad griev- 
ance(personal differences or nai stake in fact). 

Another of the **tool courses** is the union's 
approach to time study. Where the union has 
an engineering department, this course is general- 
ly given by one of their engineers or time-study 
men. The International Union of Electrical 
Workers, one of the younger CIO unions, held its 

IZ, Rogin, Interview, 

13. 20 Questions and Answers for TWUA 
Stewards, p#14. 
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Library 
Unjversii^j)f Texas 
first week-long institute in the sunnmer of 1953 ane^^^^^^H 
offered courses on titne study and job evaluation* 
The phase of the time study course which the ^* 

students found most interesting, and which they 
predicted to be nnost valuable to &em upon return 
to their shops, was learning to take a time study 
thenaselves. After mastering the details involved 
in taking a tinrie study, they practiced clocking 
the teacher in simple activities such as writing 
on the blackboard. In the Job evaluation course, 
the group studied the different types of plans in 
nse and the varying emphasis given in each plant 
to skill, effort, responsibility, and working con- 
ditions. Both the ranking method of job evaluation 
^nd the point rating system were discussed. 

Aside from the practical courses in time and 
tnotion study, collective bargarining^ union ad- 
^ninistration, and techniques in getting out a union 
newspaper, courses are offered in international 
affairs » wage stabalization, community services, 
human relations, political action, public relations 
^nd civil rights*^^ 

In a political action course, for instance, the 
stewards are reminded that the fight for better 
wages and working conditione (lljinot begin and 
end in the shop; that our country's laws and regu- 
lations are just as much a part ot a contract as a ^ 
clause on pensions^ Union leaders point out that 
the Taft-Hartley Act^^ which may be to the workers^ 

14. The 1U£* CIO News (Washington, !>, C* ^ 
International Union of Electrical^^orkej-s^^J^^^ 6, 
1953) 

15, Barbara Sriggs, Shop Steward's Manual^New 
York: Workers Educatiron. Bureau, 1948) p. 20. - 

724497 
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disadvantage, and the Wagner Act, which afforded 
him protection, were enacted by the men workers 
helped to elect. Urging the membership to vote 
intelligently and elect those who will act in the best 
interests of labor and the cpmmiinity is one of the 
steward's respoi^sibilities. ^ The steward learns 
that in order to take an active and intelligent part 
in labor's political activities, he should read news- 
papers, attend classes, and take full advantage of 
our many media of communication. Such action 
will help him to build up a knowledge and under- 
standing, not only of his union and the labor move- 
ment, but of his community and the national and 
international scene. 17 

In addition to his role in the political action 
arena, the steward is taught to be an educator as 

well. He has to provide all new members with 
copies of the union contract and explain their 
responsibilities as union members. He is trained 
to stimulate greater participation on the part of 
each union member, thus strengthening the union. 
And he must know how to develop leadership and 
utilize the ability of the members^n his department 

He is instructed to remind his membership 
several days in advance of meetings, classes and 
other union events. He is expected to attend all 



16* Steward's and Committeeme n's Pocket Guide 
{Detroit: Uaw, 1951 ) p. 17. 
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^^' How to Win for the jjnion, A Handbook for 

UAW-CIO Stewards and CQmm xtteemen(Detroit: 

UAW, 1943) p. 49^ ~^^- 
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union meetings himself, and thus set an exannple 
for the others. He is trained in realizing the 
importance of pannphle ts, leaflets and bulletin 
boards in unionizing his membership. (union- 
issimg as distinguished from organizing). 

Sometinaes the studei^ts do not fully approve 
of the contents of their courses. One instructor, 
teaching a courlse on the shop steward as union 
representative ^ remarked that the students would 
have been nnore interested in a course on ^'Human 
Relations in the Clothing Industry**^", Possibly 
the fact that nnany wonrien were registered in the 
course jis a factor which may account for the 
human relations interest. 

However, the human interest is not an attribute 
exclusively held by the female, A UAW stewards' 
guide, whose membership is primarily male, 
states that tJie steward*,-s job is mainly one of 
dealing with people, and, therefore^the human 
relations aspect of his activities is a vital one. 

While the content of union leadership training 
courses has received its share of criticism iroiTi 
right-wing groups, it has been criticised by 
left-wing(but anti-Conimunist) groups as welL 
These left-^of- center critics look dismally upon 
sonie of the union education progranns, especially 
those which emphasize technical training for 
union service, i.e., grievance handling, collective 
bargaining, union administration, etc. They 



^ocket Guide 
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18. Steward's and Committeemen's 

19. William C. McMillan, ^*Shop Steward Training" 

Spring 1949, L.ocal 169> Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (from the files of Cornell 
University ^Extension Division) 

20. Stewards Guide, Hints on Bargaining and 
Grievance Procedure {West Side Local 174, UAW) 
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point out the need for a more rounded education witf 
its emphasis on the social sciences along with a 
critical approach to the problems of the world. 
They feel union programs should seek to create 
among the students a desire for intelligent social ' 
change as well as promote activity in political and- 
community affairs. ^ 

Union leaders, on the other hand, point out that ' 
their educational activities are never limited to a 
n;arrow form of training for union jobs. Training 
of shop stewards often includes background work in 
labor history ds well as studies of labor and the " 
community, labor and political action, etc. Union 
counsellors take an active part in social and com- 
munity probletris. And the unions' fast-developing 
role in the international scene is reflected in the 
exchange of worker * students between this country 
and countries abroad, ..merican labor leaders ai^e 
working closely with ^"uropean and Asian trade 
unions in the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and other international agencies. ^^ ■'' 

Pedagogic Techniques 

It is often said^of university lectures that material 
will pass from the notebook of the professor to the 
notebook of the student without going through the ^ 
liead of either. /To eliminate the possibility of stich 
an occurence, unipn leaders utilize techniques which 
will require the active participation of the students. 

21. Theodore Schapiro , "The Challenge of V/ork#rs* 
'^ Educationti^'* Adult Education, February, 1951^^, 

22. Orlie PeE, Ibid. , p/98. ^* 
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17 
To appreciate the techniques which are generally 

used, the goals of steward training should be kept 

in mind. Specifically these goals may be summarized 

as follows: 

1) to stimulate democratic leadership. 

2) to suggest a way of thinking and an 
approach regarding specific union 
problerris. 

3) to apply this method to specific union 
problems, i.e., developing leadership, 
handling grievances. 

4) to develop a better understanding of how 
the local union operates; of the relations 
between the local and the international 
union, and of the responsibilities of local 
officers to mennbers of their local. 

5) to arouse an identification with the union's 
goals and programs, or, unionizing the 
organized. 

To achieve these ends, union leaders have abandon* 
ed the traditional teaching methods used when these 
stev/ards were back in grammar school. Classes 
are small; the approach is informal. Every part 
of the course is designed to stimulate thought and 
interest. 

Union leaders have found through experience that 
discussion groups are much more effective than 
lectures. In steward training classes particularly, 
discussion enables members to exchange information 
on how they handle similar problems in different 
departments or in different locals. Discussion 
encourages the members of a group to analyze facts 
and information so that they will be less likely 
targets for indoctrination and propaganda. 

23, A.A. Liveright, Union Leadership Training 
(New York: Harper k Bros. , 1951) p. 93. 
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Some leaders take exception to the feeling that 
the discussion method is the most effective technique. 
They feel that while stewards may give the right 
answers to questions, it does not necessarily fc^H^w 
that they vAll act in the way they know is correct. 
Memorizing and repeating the proper procedures 
is only part of the battle won. The crucial test is-- 
will the steward follow that course of action? 

Some unions use oral quizzes, organized in the 
form of two opposing teams, each team choosing 
its own name. Questions are based on the contract 
of their particular plant. Points are scored accord- 
ing to the number of questions answered correctly 
by each team. Following are typical questions asked 
of the members of a team: 

1) What does the contract say about workload 

changes? 

2) What happens if a worker reports to work 

and there is no work for him through no 
fault of his own. Does he get paid? 

3) What does the contract say about transfers 
from one job to another? 

This method, if handled properly, is a valuable 
one, because it arouses interest. However, the 
danger lies in the fact that it may arouse the competi- 
tive spirit to a point where students are more con- 
cerned with accumulating points than with correctly 
analyzing the contract. 

Another method of a similar nature is the quiz 
panel program. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

24, Rogin, Interview 

25. Teaching Guide for TWUA Stewards(New York^ 
TWUA)p.20, 
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19 
Union runs a '^Labor Information Please »» program 
with a moderator and several '^experts" from their 
membership to answer questions. A score is kept 
for each expert, and in the event none of the experts 
can correctly answer the question, 'it is addressed 
to those in the audience. The expert with the highest 
score receives a prir'^% Scores of modifications of 
^'Information Please" are now being used. Regard- 
less of the variation of the quiz program * when they 
are not too complicated - they are effective. 

Written tests, which bear about the closest 
resemblance to old-style formal teaching, are 
occasionally given. These are usually presented 
in the form of multiple choice questions; as follows:' 
1) If a worker has an obvious grievance{rate too 
low or too heavy work load), but is afraid to 
take it up, the steward should: 
A* Take it up anyway, 
B* Forget about it. 

C. Wait a few weeks to see what happens. 

D. Discuss the problem with the grievance 
committee or business agent. 

2} At a union-management grievance meeting, 
when management proposes a solution to the 
grievance which the union had not thought of 
previously, the comnnittee should: 

A, Reject the proposal. 

B. Take it on trial period. 

G. Accept it if it seems reasonable, 

D. Call a recess to think it over. 
The afternoon sessions at summer schools very 
often consist of various workshops held simultaneous- 
ly. A workshop consists of a small group of people 



26. Live right, op. cit, , p. 153. 

27. Teaching Guide for TWUA Stewards, p. 15. 
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*^v-.. jworKing together on vciri0os ^J^ma^ ol pr^ject^.. lu '^ 
all workshops, people work together and try to 
reach a common solution to a problem. Workshops 
may provide demonstration and practice in specific 
skills, combine facts, experience, and group discus- 
sion, or plan for local action. In addition to gaining 
information and know-how in handling grievances, 
stewards may participate in workshops and learn 
how to get out a newspaper, operate a motion 
picture projector, run a mimeograph machine, 
write and present radio speeches. Workshops 
usually have the enthusiastic approval of the . 

student body. 

Union officers, like most adults, often are sur- 
prised when they dfecover that education can be fun. 
The technique of role -playing is an effective one 
because it is fun. While group members are 
enjoying themselves, they become rapidly and 
completely involved in the dramatized situation. 

Role -playing is an on-the-spot drama in which 
two or more people act out a situation based on a 
problem which the group is considering. It is 
especially effective in a small group where members 
can explore the problem together. The leader 
helps the group pick out or define the situation, 
then selects the actors or asks for volunteers, 
Yv^hen the scene has been set and the action has 
begun, the leader cuts the scene when he feels 
that enough has been said on that particular subject. 

When defining roles, the instructor either 
describes the character himself or has the group 
decide v/hat kind of people they should be -- 
^^belligerent", "timid'', "just had a fight with his 
wife", "just had an argument mth the foreman". 
The first time this is tried out, persons who are 
not self-conscious or easily embarrassed are 

28 
generally chosen. 

28. Union Leadership .-^nd Administration, Instruct - 



After the scene has been cut, discussion is thrown 
open to the group. When discussing the good and bad 
points of role -playing, the instructors will use the 
role names of the actors rather than their actual 
names to avoid having the student consider any 
criticism a personal attack on his acting ability. ^ 

A skit, "A Steward Signing Up a New Worker", is 
suggested by the Textile V/orkers Union Education 
department. One student plays the part of the 
steward while the other takes the part of the new 
worker. Two skits are played on this theme; one 
lakes place in a union shop where the worker will 
join the union; the other takes place in an open shop 
where the new worker may not join the union if he so 
desires. These skits train stewards to approach 
new members and inculcate the ideals and objectives 
of the union, ^^ 

Other skits are enacted by setting up a mock 
grievance, with two workers playing the roles of the 
foreman and the steward. Students are cautioned 
to keep the discussion brief and to the point. The 
entire class will then discuss the merit of the argu- 
ment by the - steward, and which points, if any, 
were onaitted. 

Role-playing has the advantage of arousing every- 
one's interest, including those not actually playing 
roles. Those participating in the act are given 
opportunity to practice and develop skills in dealing 
with people, and in articulating their thoughts. 
And as well as livening up a discussion, role -playing 
brings out feelings and attitudes which might not be 
revealed in an ordinary discussion, 

29. Ibid. ,p.46. 

30. Teaching Guide for TWUA Stewards, p, 5. 
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There is a serious drawback to role -playing, its 
danger of becoming a gag. If the first drama is 
unsuccessful, in terms of it engendering more ^t^rnor 
than enlightenment, it is very likely that subseqMnt 
role-playing sessions will follow the same pattern. 
To remedy this situation, it may help to have the 
instructor play one of the roles, and thus guide the 

action- 

Student stewards are not expected to memorize a 
mass of facts inohe week-end or one week, but 
they receive a great deal of printed material which 
they can study later and use in their work. Some 
stewards are supplied by their union with a special 
steward's dictionary, supplying definitions of such 
terms as: arbitration, fringe benefits, checkoff, 
discrimination, down time incentive pay, job 
evaluation, probationary period, recall, reporting 
pay, shift premium, speedup, technological un- 
employment, etc. 

The education Department of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union issues a Stewards and 
Committeeman's Pocket Guide , a handy little 
iooseleaf for all stewards, containing information 
on settling grievances, time study, major 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, Fair Labor 
Standards Act; lists of federal, state and city 
agencies, and helpful information on unemployment 
compensation, amendments to the Social Security 
law and workmen's compensation. The department 
also issues publications such as This Is the UAW-CIO , 
Winning Grievances, 



and the Manual for Local 



Union Sh op Stewards which are found helpful by the 
newly-elected shop steward. 

The Textile Workers Union publishes a Teachers 
fulanual to be used with a Steward's Handbook for 
aie use of business agents, local union presidents, 

^L I^Qfr in- Interview 
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department chairmen and active stewards ♦ 

Similarly, the United Rubber V/orkers and other 
major international unionB in the CIO publish 
handbooks and guides for the use of their stewards. 

In attempting to have students evaluatewhat they 
thougl&of their courses and of .the training they 
received, questionnaires, buzz session and inter- 
views have been used. The Education Director 
of the Textile Workers Union reports that these 
attempts at ex'^aluation were not very successful in 
that the union officials were getting the answers 
which the students thought their leaders wanted. 

The author's experience as an assistant staff 
member of the FDR*CIO Labor Center at Port Huroi^ 
Michigan in 1950(sponsored by the Education 
Departtnent, Michigan CIO Council) was somewhat 
tiifferent from the results reported by the TWUA in 
respect to evaluation. While questionnaires and 
buzz; sessions were used, students did not refrv^in 
fronri bringing their gripes and criticisnns directly to 
the instructors or staff members. Possibly the 
make-up of the student body is an important factor. 
These men were prinnarily aufomobile workers, 
nnenribers of a young, and until recently, turbulent 
union. After bloody organizing battles and tunriul- 
tuous intra-union political bouts, these nnen did not 
refrain from offering a frank criticism of a stev^rd 
training course. However, as the UAW has achieved 
a degree of intra -union harmony unknown in past 
years, it is just possible that they may not now be 
ge tting as honest an appraisal from the workers 
as they have in the past. However, there are 
always some rank and file workers who will 
consistently give a forthright opinion of policies 
and programs, union politics be danrmed. 
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Cornell University 

There are several groups operating on the 
periphery of ihe labor movement and doing work 
fn the field of workers' education. Among these 
^re the American Labor Education Service, New York 
(Chapter of the Women's Trade Union League, the 
Adult Education Association, the U.S. Department 
(d Labor, the American Library Association{Labor 
anion S^ vices) and U, N. E, S. C. O. (Workers ' 
Education Division and Adult Education Activities). 
Probably the institutions which are doing the most 
in aie field of workers' education and steward 
training, aside from the trade unions, are the 
diversities throughout the country. To cite one 
example of the work which is being done by these 
aniversities. a study was made of Cornell Univer- 
sity's Extension Division of the New York State 
School and Industrial Relations, with particular 
emphasis on their training courses for shop stewards 

The purpose of the extension division is to make 
tiie School's facilities available to adults throughout 
the State by providing classes, seminars, institutes 
and conferences for representatives of labor, 
industrial, business and governmental organizations, 
and the general public. It seeks to contribute to 
the improvement of relationships between these 

g roups - 

Iti developing educational programs for labor^ 
the School consults with an Advisory Committee 
based onrecommendations of Che New York State 
CIO Council and the New York State Federation 
of Labor, as well as officials b independent unions. 

Techniques used by extension teachers are very 
much the same as those us«d by union leaders at 
their own training schools. Methods range from 
the gtoup discussion, role -playing, use of case 
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studies and workshop programs to the use of 
audio- visual aids. 

Topics which are discussed in labor relations 
are often controversial. Inevitably, differing 
points of view will arise in a group. The teacher 
himiself may have deep convictions on some contro- 
versial issue and might possibly be asked to give 
his opinion. He is encouraged by the School to give 
his opinion to the class when it will contribute 
to the learning situation, and identify the opinion 



as his own 
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One of the important differences between students 
at the Cornell School and those at a CIO summer 
school is that the stewards taking the Cornell 
course come to class after a day's work and have 
an even greater preference for an informal 
atmosphere in the classroom. They want freedom 
to comment, to exchange ideas and to work to- 
gether on a problem. Though they come to school 
with a serious purpose, they like having some fun 
and a good laugh. 

How is a course at Cornell actually developed? 
Acourse description serves as a guide in planning 
a course, and is either furnished by the field 
representative or developed by him in consultation 
with the teacher and representatives of the CIO 
union, if possible, a written plan, including 
teaching techniques to be used, is submitted by 
the teacher to the field representative at least 
two weeks before the class begins. The teacher 
varies his approach and emphasis during the pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the group. If a teacher 
is continually alert to the needs and interests of 
the students, he will often find that he has to alter 
his original plan of work. The course is adapted 

32. Extension Teaching (N. Y. S. School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. Cornell Univ. )p. U. 
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to meet the everchangmg scene. 

Stewards generally like to. take part in planning 
the course and in knowing what will be done at each 
session. They like to see evidence of their pro- 
gress and are especially anxious to relate their 
instruction to their everyday experiences. 

On occasion, they may be cometco anxious to 
discuss their experiences and immediate problems, 
and thus become impatient with general principles. 
One instructor relates that in a steward training 
course in collective bargaining, a local union 
president made it apparent that he was primarily 
interested in h.xving a discussion center around 
matters currently of interest to the group because 
they were in the process of thrashing out particular 
issues with the company, i.e., rewriting their 
security clause in the contract, discussing new 
pension terms, the company's policy on compensa- 
tion claims, etc. The instructor was placed in 
the position of convincing the group, and particular- 
ly the local union president, that a study of 
pertinent background material would be of assistance 
to them in handling these specific problems. The 
instructor's closing comment was that once this 
method of operation was accepted by the group, 
things went along smoothly and the class paid close 

^ 4 ^ 

attention, 

33, Ibid ^ _ ^, . 

34^ Howard Gamser, -Principles and Problems m 
Collective Bargaining-(Local 2067, U^^^ed 
Steelworkers of Anaerica. April-May, l^55) 
An asterisk indicates that the material was 
borrowed from the files of the N, Y, City 
Extension Division . N. Y. S. School of Industrial^ 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
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Though this teacher was apparently successful in 

convincing his class of the merit of background 
material, it is quite probable that iintany other 
teachers were not quite as successful. High school 
and college students often remain unconvinced 
that for a proper study and understanding of current 
events and world affairs, they must also study 
ancient, modern and American history. Stewards 
are more likely to remain unconvinced of the 
particular merits of background material, especial- 
ly if they are troubled by problems and exigencies 
in the shop* It is also quite probable that 
academicians have a greater propensity for 
em^phasiEsing background material and underlying 
principles than would a union official teaching the 
same course. 

Instructors at the School often come across 
problems dealing with the internal relationships 
in the union. One teacher found it expedient to 
clear with the international representative of the 
union on the question of interpreting and applying 
certain clauses of the contract in order to avoid 
any clash of ideas in handling these problen-is* 
The instructor recommended that, before sections 
of the contract were discussed with stewards in 
class, that they be examined jointly by instructor 
and international representative to make certain 
that no clause lead to friction between the higher 
and lower echelon officials of the union^^^* 

Other problems which the instructor may face 
relate to the problem of internal fighting in young 
unions, specifically the international Union of 
ii^lectrical Workers, CIO. Shop stewards in this 
union have attezripted at times to outdo the heroics 
of the U. E, opposition (United Electrical Workers, 
ousted from CIO as a Copamunist dominated union) 

35, Benjamin Roberts, Local 2063, United 

Steelworkers, 1949. 



by calling wild-cat strikes. The instructor of this 
particular local of stewards utilized this incident 
and aroused a discussion summarizing the elements 
of responsibility in complying with the contract. 
The instructor met with the stewards after class 
and discussed all phases of the trouble. The 
stewards were advised to persuade the workers to 
return to their jobs. And as a fitting climax, the 
instructor was asked by both sides to act as mecH- 
ator. Both parties reported a satisfactory 

conclusion. 36'* 

Though Cornells program and cooperation is 
eagerly accepted and welcomed by most of the 
unions who work with them, it is rumored that there 
have been darker days. At one time, the Transport 
Workers Union had bitter experiences with train- 
ing courses because the instruction and subject 
matter were '^politicalized" to an extent which 
almost splintered the union. At the initial Cornell 
session for the Transport V/orkers in 1950, there 
were several minor disturbances and a near fracas 
which revealed unhealed wounds caused by earlier 
dissension. One particularly persistent heckler 
continued to challenge Cornell's integrity and the 
alleged standards of its staff in distinguishing 
opinion from fact. However, judging from the 
students' reactions by the end of the term, ^'CorneU 
is firmly entrenched", remarked the instructors 
To just what extent Cornell has benefitted the 
unions is probably incalculable. There is little 
doubt that they have enhanced individual members 
who have actively sought to improve their ability 
to participate in the union* s activities. As an 

36, ^^^ Julius J. Manson, Local 476, International 
Union of Electrical Workers, 1952. 
q^ Julius J. Manson, Louis Ya^gpda, Local 100. 
Transport Workers Union, 1950. 
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exainple of those who welconne this opportunity 

ior self-improvenment, two members of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Departinent Store Union approached 
the instructor of their shop steward training covirse, 
and, in confidence, asked to be called upon as much 
as possible so that they could develop the ability 
to express their thoughts articulately. ^' 

Role of the Steward 



/in evaluation of the success and effectiveness 
of a steward training program is contingent upon 
whether this training program realistically prepares 
him. for his role in the shop, mill or factory. And 
here we have one of the original questions posed. 
What is the steward's role, and what is the direction- 
al trend in ternns of influence and responsibility? 

While the steward may be adequately trained to 
handle grievetnces in a training course, what part 
does he play in the grievance procedure ? In many 
instances, the steward is by-passed in grievance 
procedure when the worker contacts the executive 
committeeman or chief steward. The worker will 
often *'shop around** to find the union officer able 
to do the most for him* ^ 

In other cases, where the grievance is brought 
to the steward, he may avoid handling the problenn 
by ^^kicking it upstairs, " He may not only avoid 

38. Daniel D. Parker, Local 1102, Retail, Wholesale 
Department Store Union, 1950 

39. George Strauss and Leonard R, Sayles, 

The Local Union: Its Place in the Industrial 
Plant, p. 35* 

40. Surrlner Shapiro, Interview ( ^Textile Workers 

Union of America, March 31, 1954). 



agitating, but quite often will resent the agxtal^or 
in the shop for fear of "being made a fool of" 
should the grievance be worked out in an unsatis- 
factory manner.'il ^his fear of failure, or of 
committing political suicide. often results m 
grievance procedures which complett;.^- by-pass 
the steward where it will be handled by a higher 
echelon official. 

Traditionally, the first step in the grievance 
procedure has involved the foreman and the shop 
steward. But often many of the former functions of 
the foreman have been taken away. His decisions 
now depend on the policy of top management crx 
on joint decision of top management and top ^^'^- 
The first step of the grievance P— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nothing short of a vestige. As a result, the worker 
goes over his head and calls the shop commxtteman 

at the outset. ., i* 

Another factor minimizing the steward s role 
in the grievance procedure is that contracts are 
becoming more complex and require a greater 
amount of interpretation. Many stewards are 
incapable of such work. In addition, some areas 
in many contracts are not subject to the grxevanc^ 
procedure, such ac pensions, insurance and 
hospitalizationplans, and stewards are unable 
to answer questions about these matters which 
often come up. 

Where a steward is elected because he has won 
a popularity contest, and not necessarily because 



I2 ^^s Remmers Dean, Front Office Leadersifip: 
The Decline of Militancy in Two Union i^ocals 
(a)rnell University: 1953)p. 210. 
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he is the most competent, union officers feel that 
4he committee will do a better job of handling 
grievances. This is especially true where the 
steward is afraid of the foreman and has accepted 
the job of ^steward because it will give him top 
seniority. 

On the other hand, there are some stewards who 
liave been^in office since the union came into the 
plant, and who still play a significant role in the 
grievance procedure. Many of tiiese stewards are 
as familiar with contract clauses and collective 
bargaining techniques as is the top leadership. 
These older men who are highly trade union con- 
scious often make highly effective stewards and 
accept the increased responsibilities in handling 
:grievances as contracts change and broaden year 
after year. 

However, for the inany stewards who do not have 
the benefit of these many years of experience, 
training courses offer the only opportunity for 
them to acquire the skill, knowledge and under- 
standing of increasingly complex contracts and 
increasingly complex problems of hunaan behavior • 
If the stewardVs role is declining, education and 
training can lead to conapetency and confidence, 
and serve to restore^ and eidiance the role of the 
steward. 



13. Ibid., p. 209, 
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112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

I would like to know more about the L» L D. 
I would like to know nxore about the Student L^ L D, 
I hereby contribute for the educational work 

oTthe L, L D. (Tax deductible) 

Iwould like to become a member of the L. I» D. 
(active member $3;Contributing $5-10;Sustaining 
$10*100; life $100 or more, S. L. L D, member, $1) 

Enclosed find Name ^ 

Address 




for industrial Democracy, please fill in and 
mail the blank on the last page of this Tract. 

THE STUDENT LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street 
Mew York 3, N. Y. 



!$e3^^3$f3^^^3^9{C^ 



/.BOUT THE T.R.-.CT3 



L 



S. L. I;D. Research Tracts represent a new 
experiment in the field of publishing. The Tracts 
were created to offer to the general reader factual 
and unbiased introductory studies to key problems 
in our econonaic, political and cultural life. 

Written by university students, the Tracts arc: 
aimed at the college level and are intended to supply 
ex^ough material to give the essentials of the subject 
and yet to $erve as guides for further study* 

S. L* L D» B.esearch Tracts will cover a wide 
variety of subjects, both domestic and internationaL 
Th^y will include research essays, statistical 
studies, translations and bibliographies. Some 
will provide convenient reference guides to prev- 
iously published material; others will be original 
studies in fields hitherto largely unexplored. 

V/e invite all students who feel that they have 
written or are planning a study which would fit into 
the series to write to us and send their manuscripts 
for our cons iae ration. If you wish naore details 
about requirements, write to the Editorial Board, 
SLID Besearch Tracts, 112 E. 19th St. , N, Y. 3,N. Y. 
for a descriptive menioranduni. 



* 'Steward Training in C.LO. Unions** Focuses Attention on two major prob- 
lems in American life: the question of adult eductation and leadership train- 
ing and the problem of rank and file participation in union affairs. 

The shop steward is the main link between the worker on the bench and 
his union*s policies. The problems faced in his training are those to be met 
by all who are interested in educating large numbers of people, especially 
in the vital areas of teaching and wider implications of everyday work. 

**A mature analysis. ..compares favorably with learned published works.'* 
The N.Y. World Telegram and Sun. 



Readers of This Tract Will Be Interested In "The Worker 
Priests'*, by Marie T Dubalen (Nov. *54) 

This is the first study to appear in this country of the worker-priest 
experiment in France. Working entirely from original documents, the author 
gives 3 step by step account of the conditions which led to the inception of 
this program and of the conflict which ended in its curtailment. The author 
pictures the movement against the background of French social conditions 
and past attempts at social action. **Worker Priests'* is a fascinating study 
of the problems facing the churches in their economic activities. 



"The Antigonish Movement", by Harold Lewack (Jan. '55) 

Though largely unknown in the United States, this program for the 
development of backward areas has had great sucess in Canada. Based on 
the building up trade unions, co-operatives and study groups, this pioneer 
project has set a pattern which may someday be followed by missionaries 
throughout the world. "The Antigonish Movement" introduces you to a 
program which could be effectively utilized in the fight against the tyran- 
nies of Soviet imperialism and of poverty. 

For more about the S.L.I.D. Research Tracts, see the reverse side of 
this cover 




